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SERMON 


Psalm  CXXVI :  1-3.  "  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing.  Then  said  they 
among  the  heathen, '  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.' 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 

This  occasion  always  brings  with  it  cause  enough  for 
thanksgiving,  but  neither  you,  nor  I,  ever  saw  before,  and 
never  shall  see  again,  such  reasons  for  joy,  and  gratitude,  and 
praise,  as  crowd  upon  us  to-day.  We  have  had  another  sea- 
son of  health.  At  least,  we  have  not  suffered,  either  in  this 
community,  or  to  any  great  extent  through  the  country,  from 
any  prevalent  or  fatal  disease.  Although  the  cholera  has  vis- 
ited the  old  world  and  been  doing  its  fearful  work,  and  filling 
the  nations  with  dismay,  it  has  not  been  allowed  as  yet  to 
reach  us,  except  just  enough  to  make  us  prepare  for  it,  and  to 
render  us  profoundly  grateful  for  the  exemption.  We  have 
had  also  a  fruitful  season.  If  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in 
some  of  our  harvests,  most  of  them  have  been  so  abundant 
that  there  is  ample  provision  for  man  and  for  beast.  Our  in- 
dustry also  has  been  well  rewarded.  It  has  been  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery,  all  through  the  war,  that  commerce  and  trade, 
manufactures  and  agriculture  have  been  so  little  disturbed, 
and  while  so  many  men  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  all 
these  fields  of  productive  industry,  that  our  business  has  yet 
been  so  wonderfully  prosperous.     And  when  we  looked  to  see 


it  embarrassed,  if  not  paralyzed,  as  the  war  closed,  we  find  the 
people  continuing  to  thrive,  and  able  to  meet  with  cheerful- 
ness the  burdens  and  taxation  which  it  has  imposed,  and 
prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  enterprise  and  seem- 
ing prosperity,  which  promises  to  exceed  the  present  as 
much  in  extent  and  results,  as  the  present  has  surpassed,  in 
these  respects,  the  past.  For  all  these  blessings  of  the  year, 
which  have  been  so  bountifully  bestowed,  we  would  be  sin- 
cerely thankful,  and  unite  in  our  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Him,  who  "  crowneth  the  year  with  His  goodness,  and  whose 
paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  the,  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pas- 
tures are  clothed  with  flocks.;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with  corn  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

But  our  special  joy  and  rejoicing  to-day  is  for  Peace ; 
Peace  after  a  four  years'  Civil  War ;  Peace,  after  that  start- 
ling announcement  that  the  conflict  had  begun,  and  that  if  we 
would  maintain  our  Government  and  preserve  our  Union,  it 
must  be  done  in  battle,  and  by  all  the  troops  and  resources 
that  the  North  could  furnish  :  Peace,  after  those  calls  for  vol- 
unteers, and  those  drafts,  and  that  hurrying  forward  of  men 
and  all  the  material  of  war,  till  our  very  railroads  were 
obstructed,,  and  our  Sabbaths  disturbed,  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  hour :  Peace,  after  the  news  of  defeat,  and  of  so 
many  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  so  many  more  gone  to  lan- 
guish in  Southern  prisons  :  Peace,  after  so  many  of  our  dead 
boys  were  brought  home  for  burial,  and  so  many  more  are 
sleeping  where  only  the  Angel  of  the  Kesurrection  guards 
their  dust :  Peace,  after  so  many  of  our  sons  and  brothers 
have  laid  down  their  fair  lives  that  we  might  have  security, 
and  liberty,  and  prosperity,  which  they  prized  so  highly,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  :  Peace,  after  the  fear  of  invasion 
and  subjugation,  and  the  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  of 
all  the  uncertainties  of  war :  Peace,  after  so  many  bloody 
battles  have  been  fought  on  land  and  sea,  so  many  cities  have 
been  bombarded,  so  many  villages  and  towns  burned,  so  many 
homes  sacked,  so  many  fields  desolated,  so  many  families  left 


in  widowhood,  and  orphanage,  and  grief,  and  so  many  hearts 
"  mourning  as  for  an  only  son,"  like  Rachel,  "  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not," 
— it  is  for  the  return  of  peace  after  such  times  as  these  that 
we  gather  as  a  nation  in  our  temples,  to  rejoice  and  give 
thanks  unto  Him  who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  and  to  whom 
be  all  the  praise.  We  never  had  such  occasion  for  thanks- 
giving before,  and  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  we  ever 
shall  again.  Ordinary  blessings,  good  health,  good  harvests, 
business  prosperity — what  are  these  compared  with  peace 
after  war ;  and  after  such  a  war,  when  so  many  powerful 
States,  and  all  the  resources  of  those  States,  and  millions  of 
men  had  encountered  each  other  in  mortal  conflict.  And 
what  are  they  in  comparison  with  the  results  secured  to  us  by 
this  war,  and  to  our  posterity,  and  to  all  mankind  forever  ? 
It  seems  like  a  dream ;  such  momentous  events,  and  so  many 
of  them,  and  of  such  thrilling  interest,  all  within  the  limits  of 
these  few  years  ;  have  we  not  dreamed  it  ?  We  feel  as  the 
returned  Jews  did  after  their  captivity,  when  they  had  seen 
their  country  invaded,  and  their  government  overthrown, 
their  capital  sacked  and  their  temple  burned,  and  they  them- 
selves carried  broken-hearted  to  Babylon,  and  as  those  seventy 
years  wore  heavily  away,  and  the  hope  of  deliverance  was 
dying  out  in  their  hearts,  then  to  have  God  dispose  their  op- 
pressors to  restore  them  to  their  native  land,  to  find  them- 
selves re-settled  there,  their  capital  rebuilt,  and  their  temple 
and  its  worship  restored,  it  was  all  so  strange,  so  surprising, 
and  unreal,  that  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that 
it  was  not  a  dream.  So  we  almost  feel,  in  view  of  this  war, 
and  all  that  has  transpired  in  connection  with  it,  and  we  can 
sing  with  them  of  old,  "  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing. 
Then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  '  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  them.'  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 


And  now  as  we  are  gathered  with  so  many  others  in  our 
sanctuaries  to  offer  unto  God  a  Nation's  thanksgiving  for  his 
wonderful  interposition  in  our  behalf,  for  his  great  deliverance, 
and  divine  aid,  and  inestimable  blessings,  let  us  reckon  up  the 
special  reasons  which  we  have  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to- 
day. 

1.  Let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  that  the  war  is  over,  but 
that  it  is  so  well  over. 

When  we  think  how  it  might  have  terminated : — that  it 
might  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy 
as  a  government  with  "  slavery  for  its  corner-stone,"  in  form 
a  slave-holding  aristocracy,  but  in  fact  a  complete  despotism, 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  despotism,  tyrannizing  over  con- 
science and  speech,  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  over 
the  labor  and  domestic  relations,  and  all  the  civil  rights  of 
men,  and  with  no  free  States  and  their  influence  to  limit  and 
modify  the  exercise  of  such  despotic  power : — or,  that  it  might 
have  resulted  simply  in  the  dismemberment  of  our  Union,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  into  two  neighboring  and  dis- 
similar, and  irreconcilably  hostile  and  perpetually  warring 
nations  : — or,  that  it  had  resulted  in  the  invasion  and  military 
occupancy  of  the  North,  as  it  did  of  the  South,  and  that  our 
cities  had  been  bombarded,  and  our  villages  burned,  and  our 
homes  sacked,  and  our  fields  left  a  desolation,  and  our  politi- 
cians knocking  humbly  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  as  their's  are  at  ours : — if  anything  of  this 
kind  had  been  the  result  of  the  war,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
different  our  condition  would  have  been,  and  how  little  we 
should  have  felt  like  giving  thanks,  even  though  the  war  had 
ended. 

We  may  also  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  escaped  for- 
eign intervention.  If  England  and  France  had  combined,  as 
they  sometimes  seemed  so  disposed  to  do,  to  make  us  raise 
the  blockade  and  acknowledge  the  Confederacy,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  how  we  could  have  escaped  such  a  necessity. 
When  the  history  of  diplomacy  shall  be  written,  and  the 
secrets  of  Cabinets  are  laid  open,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 


will  be  found  that  this  clanger,  though  not  so  apparent  and 
appalling,  was  as  grave,  and  at  times  as  imminent  as  any 
other,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all 
men  at  his  disposal,  and  introduces  Ahithophels  into  royal 
conferences,  that  such  plottings  were  not  successful. 

At  any  rate,  this  war  came  so  near  having  a  different  issue : — 
we  were  sometimes  so  near  defeat,  and  having  everything  dic- 
tated to  us  at  the  head  of  an  invading  and  victorious  army,  as 
at  Gettysburg  : — or  there  was,  at  times,  such  danger  that  the 
North  would  become  discouraged  and  give  up  the  contest, 
even  after  it  had  made  such  costly  sacrifices  to  maintain  the 
Union : — or  we  came  so  near,  at  times,  losing  all  we  had  gained 
from  fighting  by  some  useless  armistice,  or  base  compromise  : — 
that  the  wonder  only  is  that,  in  some  of  these  ways,  the  war 
had  not  terminated  very  differently.  Indeed,  as  we  look  back 
upon  it  now,  and  remember  all  the  perils  through  which  we 
passed,  and  see  how  near  we  came,  and  often  came,  to  destruc- 
tion, we  feel  like  a  ship's  company  that  has  barely  escaped 
shipwreck,  when  they  find  themselves  safely  in  port,  and  their 
ship  fast  at  the  dock.  Those  furious  storms,  those  black 
nights,  and  days  almost  as  gloomy,  those  waves  that  swept  the 
deck  and  threatened  to  engulf  all,  those  torn  sails  and  hang- 
ing spars,  and  broken  bulwarks,  the  opening  seams  and  labor- 
ing pumps,  and  rapid  gaining  of  the  water  in  spite  of  every 
exertion,  and  that  rocky  shore,  and  those  seething  breakers, 
toward  which  they  were  fast  driving: — to  have  survived  it 
all,  and  their  good  ship  too,  and  only  needing  repairs  to  be  as 
staunch  and  beautiful  as  ever : — is  to  fill  them  with  wonder 
and  praise  for  such  deliverance.  And  as  they  gather  on  deck 
before  they  separate,  it  is  to  kneel  together  in  common  thanks- 
giving unto  Him  who  has  saved  them,  even  though  they  are 
weary,  and  hungry,  and  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  some  of 
their  number  have  been  swept  away  from  them,  or  have 
sunk  under  their  hardships. 

It  is  with  some  such  feelings  that  we  rejoice  over  the  safe 
termination  of  this  war,  though  there  has  been  so  much  in  it 
that  must  always  fill  us  with  regret  and  anguish.    The  Nation 
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is  safe.  The  Government  is  maintained.  The  Union  is  pre- 
served. We  have  a  country  still,  where  a  freeman  and  a 
Christian  may  love  to  dwell,  and  which  he  would  not  ex- 
change for  any  other.  Our  heritage  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  and  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  our  fathers  have  not  been 
lost,  but  it  possesses  new  worth,  and  untold  millions  shall  en- 
joy it.  "Praise  ye  the  Lord.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jeru- 
salem. He  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 
He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  He  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names.  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ;  His 
understanding  is  infinite ;  He  lifteth  up  the  meek ;  He  casteth 
the  wicked  down  to  the  ground.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with 
thanksgiving;  sing  praise  upon  the  harp  unto  our  God. 
Praise  the  Lord,  O,  Jerusalem ;  praise  thy  God,  O,  Zion,  for 
he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates ;  He  hath  blessed 
thy  children  within  thee ;  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders, 
and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  He  hath  not 
dealt  so  with  any  nation.     Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

2.  Let  us  also  be  thankful  that  justice  has  triumphed  in 
this  war. 

"We  believe  that  justice  will  finally  triumph,  but  it  does  not 
always  at  once,  and  not  always  in  this  world.  It  is  not  every 
good  cause  that  is  successful.  It  is  not  every  righteous  war 
in  which  the  right  prevails.  It  is  a  part  of  human  trial,  and 
the  discipline  of  nations,  that  they  are  invaded,  and  subjugated, 
and  oppressed,  and  for  generations  there  comes  no  deliver- 
ance. But  when  it  does  come,  however  tardily,  and  especially 
when  judgment  speedily  overtakes  the  guilty,  it  is  cause  for 
general  gratitude. 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  a  cruel  wrong  had  been  going  on 
in  this  land,  which  for  grievousness,  and  extent,  and  audacity, 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world. .  That  ship-load  of  stolen 
Africans  landed  at  Jamestown,  just  when  the  Pilgrims  were 
settling  Plymouth,  had  multiplied  into  four  millions  of  slaves. 
Their  manhood  was  denied  them.  They  were  shut  out  from 
the  right  of  property,  from  knowledge,  and  from  the  posses- 


sion  of  their  own  families,  and  by  legal  enactments,  carefully 
doomed  to  degradation.  The  Bible  was  made  to  curse  them, 
and  the  just  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  was  perverted 
to  tighten  their  chains,  and  make  their  lot  more  helpless 
and  hopeless.  This  was  held  up  as  the  only  perfect  state  of 
society,  and  the  latest  form  of  government  organized,  the 
latest  and  the  best,  was  to  have  slavery  for  its  "  corner-stone," 
just  as  Christ  is  of  the  Christian  system.  This  had  been  so 
long  maintained  and  acted  upon,  and  with  such  success,  that 
while  the  conscience  of  the  world  revolted  from  it,  and  the 
Christianity  of  the  world  repelled  such  an  imputation,  some 
were  coming  to  believe  it  true,  and  all  were  anxious  about  the 
result. 

That  result  has  just  been  witnessed.  After  so  many  gen- 
erations had  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  bondage  :— -after  all  the 
plans  of  statesmen  to  make  the  evil  harmless,  and  the  efforts  of 
philanthropists  to  remove  it : — after  so  many  prayers  had  gone 
up  to  Heaven  from  so  many  despairing  hearts,  "  How  long ! 
O,  Lord,  how  long !"  and  the  end  seemed  farther  off  than  at 
the  beginning,  then  it  was  near.  In  their  arrogance,  these 
oppressors  undertook  to  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world. 
They  thought  to  make  the  commerce  of  the  world  tributary  to 
them ;  they  sought  to  build  up  by  force  what  so  many  other 
influences  were  tearing  down ;  they  even  dared  to  defy  the 
judgments  of  Heaven ;  and  in  such  a  spirit  they  inaugurated 
the  war,  which  has  adjusted  everything,  and  given  to  these 
millions  their  rights,  and  fully  vindicated  God's  government 
and  word.  And  these  slaveholders  themselves  have  done  it. 
They  have  emancipated  their  own  slaves.  What  the  North 
could  not  do  under  the  Constitution,  they  have  done  by 
trampling  the  Constitution  under  foot,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  stern  and  quick  decisions  of  military  law.  They 
resorted  to  war  to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery,  and  war 
has  swept  it  all  away.  "  They  have  digged  a  pit,  into  the 
midst  whereof  they  have  fallen  themselves." 

With  such  motives  they  inaugurated  a  civil  war,  which  has 
laid  so  many  in  bloody  graves,  and  filled  so  many  homes  with 
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mourning.  They  foreswore  their  allegiance  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  went  forth  as  rebels  in  arms  against  it.  They 
seized  upon  the  forts,  and  arms,  and  public  funds  of  the  nation, 
and  appropriated  to  their  own  use  what  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional government.  They  sat  in  Congress,  under  oath  to  sup- 
port the  government,  when  they  were  plotting  its  overthrow. 
They  murdered  negro  troops  and  starved  white  prisoners, 
and  fired  hotels  crowded  with  women  and  children,  and 
imported  infectious  diseases,  and  assassinated  our  good  Pres- 
ident !  And  if  there  was  ever  need  that  so  many  crimes 
should  not  go  unpunished,  this  seemed  the  time.  And  they 
have  been  punished — signally,  fearfully  punished!  It  is 
enough  to  disarm  one's  indignation,  and  change  his  satis- 
faction at  the  triumph  of  justice  into  compassion  for  the 
criminal,  to  see  what  the  South  has  suffered.  The  great 
bulk  of  their  sons  and  able-bodied  men  must  have  fallen  in 
the  war.  Their  cities  have  been  burned,  their  homes  torn 
down,  and  their  fields  left  without  crops,  or  fences,  or  any 
living  thing.  Their  property  has  been  consumed  or  confis- 
cated, or  they  are  liable  to  have  it  confiscated,  and  they  are 
disqualified  for  any  office,  their  leaders  are  in  their  graves,  or 
exiles  in  other  lands,  or  in  prison  to  be  tried  for  treason. 
Their  representatives  are  even  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
our  Capitol,  and  begging  for  admission,  whence  they  went 
out  so  haughtily  four  years  ago ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  No  descendant  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  this  rebellion  can  ever  travel  in  his  native  State,  or  sail 
down  his  own  rivers  and  bays,  or  visit  any  of  our  northern 
capitols,  or  go  up  to  the  national  capitol,  or  enter  a  gallery  of 
art,  or  take  up  a  volume  of  history,  or  poetry,  or  fiction,  with- 
out coming  upon  battle-fields,  and  the  scene  of  naval  engage- 
ments, and  battle-flags,  and  trophies,  and  paintings,  and 
statues,  and  the  verdict  of  history,  and  the  sentiment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  world's  admiration  at  our  triumph  over  this 
accursed  conspiracy,  and  its  inspiring  cause.  If  this  punish- 
ment is  not  terrible  and  eternal,  we  know  not  what  could  be. 
The  truth  is,  none  could  endure  it,  and  must  either  flee  from 
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such  a  curse,  if  there  is  any  wilderness  where  it  would  not 
reach  him,  or  admit  the  justice  of  it,  and  disown  all  approval 
of  the  crime. 

If  all  this  is  not  punishment,  and  a  just  recompense  for  all 
their  crimes,  and  a  full  vindication  of  that  divine  government 
which  is  supposed  to  guard  the  rights  of  men  and  to  punish 
wrongs,  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  it  in  the  world's 
history.  The  Nemesis  of  the  Greeks  was  represented  as  pur- 
suing every  crime,  and  with  her  noiseless  step  and  uplifted 
scourge,  was  sure  some  day  to  overtake  and  punish  the  guilty 
one,  however  far  and  long  he  might  have  fled.  And  she  was 
a  fair  maiden,  that  might  well  be  worshiped  by  all  save  the 
guilty.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  justice,  especially 
when  great  crimes,  and  such  as  have  long  failed  to  receive 
their  due,  are  properly  punished. 

"  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  violent  per- 
verting of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at 
the  matter,  for  He  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth, 
and  there  be  higher  than  they."  "  I,  the  Lord,  love  judg- 
ment ;  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  offering." 

"  The  people  of  the  land  have  used  oppression,  and  exer- 
cised robbery,  and  have  vexed  the  poor  and  needy ;  yea,  they 
have  oppressed  the  stranger  wrongfully  : — Therefore  have  I 
poured  out  mine  indignation  upon  them.  I  have  consumed 
them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath.  Their  own  way  have  I 
recompensed  on  their  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

3.  We  should  be  thankful  also  for  the  heroic  achievements 
and  noble  developments  of  the  war. 

In  our  luxurious  and  calculating  age,  we  had  come  to  fear 
lest  the  higher  sentiments,  such  as  patriotism,  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  had  lost  their  vigor,  if  not 
died  out.  But  the  very  commencement  of  our  troubles 
showed  that  our  patriotism  was  alive,  if  nothing  else.  When 
was  there  ever  such  an  "  uprising  of  a  great  people,"  as  fol- 
lowed the  attack  upon  Sumter?  And  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  the  millions  of  money  that  were  fur- 
nished, to  a  government  that  had  been  deserted,  and  robbed, 
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and  stripped,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  traitors : — and  the 
unity  of  the  entire  North,  with  the  most  trifling  exceptions, 
resolved  to  maintain  the  government,  and  preserve  the  Union, 
cost  what  it  might ;  showed  that  the  spirit  of  our  revolution- 
ary sires  had  not  declined  in  the  least,  but  rather  been  intensi- 
fied by  a  more  liberal  culture,  and  the  constant  study  of  their 
heroic  example.  And  with  what  cheerfulness  our  young 
men,  and  those  of  every  age  who  could  gain  admission  into 
the  army,  of  every  rank,  and  condition,  and  profession,  and 
occupation,  and  nationality,  went  forth  to  the  field  of  death  : — 
how  willingly  they  laid  down  their  young  lives,  so  full  of  joy- 
ousness  and  hope,  or  wasted  them  away  in  the  privations  of 
the  camp,  or  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  or  the  foeted 
atmosphere  of  the  hospital,  or  under  the  starvation  of  prison- 
life  ;  or,  with  what  spirit  they  came  home,  emaciated  and 
maimed,  to  be  for  life  the  wreck  of  all,  save  in  manliness  and 
true  nobility,  that  they  bore  with  them  to  the  army ;  who 
can  think,  and  not  feel  that  such  an  army  of  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs was  never  heard  of  before. 

Many  of  the  achievements  of  this  war,  whether  viewed  as 
naval  battles,  or  battles  upon  the  land,  as  sieges,  or  assaults, 
as  great  strategic  movements,  or  grand  campaigns,  as  feats  of 
individual  wisdom  and  daring,  or  combined  movements  of 
skill  and  valor,  will  take  their  place  in  history  among  the 
great  deeds  of  their  kind,  while  some  of  them  must  stand 
out  forever,  to  furnish  themes  for  the  painter,  and  the  poet, 
without  any  parallel.  That  first  scene  at  Sumter,  when  that 
modest  Christian  soldier,  whom  no  temptations  could  seduce 
from  his  allegiance,  nor  threats  deter  from  his  duty,  gathered 
his  little  command  about  him,  and  led  them  in  prayer : — and 
then  that  circle  of  concentrated  guns  opening  upon  him,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  defences,  and  the  burning  of  his  works 
about  him,  and  with  ammunition  all  gone,  and  supplies  ex- 
hausted, those  blackened  and  battered  men  demanding  an 
honorable  capitulation,  and  after  saluting  their  flag,  march- 
ing out  with  it,  its  honor  and  their  nation's  honor  unstained: — 
point  me,  if  you  can,  to  a  brighter  picture  of  calm  courage 
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and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  faith  in  God.  That  old  sea-king, 
lashed  to  his  mast-head,  under  the  fire  of  forts,  and  in  a  close 
and  desperate  fight  with  wooden  ships  against  an  iron-clad, 
resolved  as  long  as  enough  of  him  remained  to  issue  a  com- 
mand,  to  rule  the  storm  and  direct  its  thunder-bolts : — or,  that 
grand  march  through  State  after  State  of  the  Confederacy, 
with  so  little  loss,  and  with  such  terrible  destruction  to  the 
enemy : — or  that  advance  upon  Richmond,  with  bloody  but 
resistless  step,  and  the  tenacious  grasp  with  which  every  ad- 
vantage was  held,  until  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was 
evacuated,  and  its  army  and  commander-in-chief  had  surren- 
dered : — such  achievements  will  compare  with  those  of  any 
age,  or  any  history.  And  what  gives  truest  dignity  to  such 
deeds  of  valor  is,  not  that  they  were  needless,  or  to  answer 
some  purpose  of  selfish  ambition,  but  that  they  were  called 
for,  and  were  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and  right. 

Talk  about  heroes  and  heroism ;  there  has  been  enough  of 
both  to  characterize  the  age,  and  the  people.  When  a  single 
Havelock  in  the  British  army  was  enough  to  make  piety  in  a 
soldier  famous,  we  have  had  so  many  good  officers  who  were 
Christian  men,  that  they  ceased  from  this  ca'use  to  be  distin- 
guished. While  England,  in  the  Crimean  War,  supplemented 
in  some  measure  her  hospital  department,  by  private  aid  and 
benevolent  associations,  what  were  they  for  completeness  of 
organization,  and  promptness  of  action,  and  abundance  of 
supplies,  in  comparison  with  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions ?  And  where  one  Florence  Nightingale  cheered  the 
hospitals  with  her  presence,  and  ministered  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  we  had  so  many  sisters  of  charity  of  this  class,  that 
we  seldom  think  of  mentioning  one  of  them.  And  as  for  sup- 
plies sent  to  the  soldiers — there  was  not  a  church  that  did 
not  take  up  contributions  for  them,  nor  a  neighborhood  that 
was  not  working  for  them,  nor  a  family,  nor  an  individual 
scarcely,  that  did  not  send  them  aid,  until  our  railroads,  and 
express  companies,  and  transports,  were  burdened  with  the 
fruits  of  such  benevolence.  This  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful exhibitions  of  the  war : — this  universal  and  tender  sympa- 
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thy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  army ;  a  sympathy  that  was 
never  exhausted,  and  never  grew  weary  in  ministering  to  the 
soldiers.  The  private  hospitals  fitted  up  for  their  comfort ; 
the  places  of  refreshment  opened  along  our  thoroughfares ; 
the  offices  of  various  kinds  established  to  protect  their  rights, 
and  procure  for  them  their  pa}^,  and  obtain  information  of 
them  for  their  friends  ;  the  "  Soldiers'  Kests"  they  met  with, 
going  and  returning  to  the  front,  where  they  could  find  friend 
and  shelter,  and  food,  and  be  nursed  when  they  were  sick,  or 
if  they  died,  have  their  remains  sent  carefully  to  their  friends ; 
there  was  no  end  to  such  humane  and  benevolent  regard  for 
our  soldiers,  and  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  developments  of  the 
war. 

We  sometimes  talk  about  the  age  of  chivalry  and  its  knight- 
ly virtues,  as  if  there  were  none  like  them,  and  as  if  we  wished 
we  had  lived  in  those  times.  Those  were  manly  and  gentle 
souls,  and  in  such  a  rude  age  were  all  the  fairer,  and  their 
deeds  more  gallant,  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  the  wronged. 
But  what  were  most  of  their  achievements,  like  battling  for  a 
nation's  liberties,  or  a  slave's  freedom?  In  that  dull  and 
monotonous  age,  what  was  it  to  set  out  for  Palestine  on  a 
crusade,  with  a  magnificent  army,  and  the  assured  blessing  of 
Heaven,  like  hastening  to  the  front  after  a  defeat,  and  flying 
thither,  as  cheerful  at  the  call  of  duty,  though  it  might  be  to 
meet  death,  as  if  it  had  been  to  victory  ?  And  what  was 
there  so  noble  in  rescuing  the  empty  sepulcher  of  our  Lord 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  in  comparison  with  saving  a 
nation  from  destruction,  and  Christianity  itself  from  desecra- 
tion ?  The  Bible  gives  us  a  list  of  David's  mighty  men,  and 
of  their  achievements,  but  the  list  of  thirty-seven  seems  small 
and  their  deeds  insignificant,  compared  with  our  roll  of  heroes 
and  their  heroic  deeds.  Of  how  many  in  our  ranks  might  be 
said,  "  He  was  more  honorable  than  the  thirty,  but  he  attained 
not  to  the  first  three."  I  am  content  to  see,  in  these  respects, 
no  loftier  heroism — no  nobler  age.  And  I  am  thankful  to 
God  that  he  has  let  me  see  this  great  uprising  of  the  nation 
in  such  a  cause,  and  such  grand  achievements,  and  noble  de- 
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velopments.  It  gives  me  fresh  hope  for  my  country,  and  new 
faith  in  my  fellow  men. 

4.  We  may  also  be  thankful,  that  so  many  of  our  mistakes 
and  errors,  have  been  corrected  by  the  war. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  grateful  for  correction,  as  for  grati- 
fication, though  there  is  quite  as  much  reason  for  it.  It  is 
not  agreeable  to  be  proved  in  the  wrong,  and  obliged  to  give 
up  our  opinions,  and  change  our  position,  sensitive  as  we  are 
about  our  reputation  for  wisdom  and  consistency  of  conduct ; 
but  when  our  position  is  untenable,  and  opinions  all  wrong,  it 
is  a  blessing  to  be  made  to  see  it,  and  led  to  act  accordingly. 
And  if  this  is  any  mercy,  we  have  certainly  been  greatly 
blessed  of  late  years. 

How  we  used  to  argue  about  it,  how  things  should  be,  and 
would  be,  and  what  confidence  we  had  in  our  own  opinions 
and  conclusions — "  There  would  be  no  war.  The  South  might 
bluster,  but  they  would  never  fight.  It  was  not  for  their  in- 
terest to  fight.  They  were  too  dependent  upon  the  North. 
Besides,  there  would  be  an  insurrection  if  they  did."  And  so 
most  of  us  convinced  ourselves,  and  tried  to  convince  others, 
that  the  land  was  safe,  when  the  ground  was  already  trembling 
beneath  our  feet,  with  such  an  earthquake  as  has  made  the 
world  stand  aghast.  How  many  principles,  and  maxims,  and 
notions,  and  sentiments,  have  been  so  generally  accepted,  or  so 
stoutly  maintained,  that  we  have  acquiesced  in  them,  or  if  we 
have  never  quite  believed  them,  they  have  had  influence  enough 
to  impair  somewhat  our  firm  faith  in  the  opposite  convictions, 
if  nothing  more,  until  startled  by  some  sober  experience,  or 
divine  revelation,  we  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  the 
truth  had  suffered  in  our  keeping.  Such  maxims  may  have 
had  a  grain  of  truth  in  them,  and  with  qualifications  enough, 
might  have  been  received,  but  as  popularly  understood,  they 
were  as  false  and  corrupting  as  they  well  could  be.  It  was 
so  in  politics,  and  so  in  morals,  and  so  in  religion.  We  fell 
into  partial  or  complete  error,  which  it  required  as  rough  dis- 
cipline as  that  of  the  war  to  correct. 
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Take,  for  example,  such  principles  as  these  : — "  A  citizen 
owes  allegiance  to  his  State,  rather  than  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment." "Slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  secession." 
"The  Free  States  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery."  "Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  arm  the  slaves."  "  Government  has 
no  right  to  take  away  slave  property  without  compensation." 
"  Such  an  institution  makes  the  best  state  of  society."  "  The 
slave  states  are  justifiable  in  repressing  liberty  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press."  "  The  negro  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man 
is  bound  to  respect."  "  The  Bible  upholds  slavery."  Or,  take 
such  maxims  as  these  :  "  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics."  "  Ministers  have  no  right  to  preach  politics."  "  There 
is  no  higher  law."  "  No  matter  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  is 
only  sincere."  "  Fidelity  to  one's  own  convictions,  is  the  high- 
est form  of  Christian  faith."  Who  has  not  received  new 
light  upon  some  of  these  subjects,  from  passing  events  ? 
One  cannot  look  back  and  see  how  his  ideas  have  changed, 
and  his  notions  been  modified,  without  feeling  that  he  has 
juster  views  of  Government,  and  his  duty  under  it,  though  it 
has  required  such  a  rough  school  and  rigid  discipline  to  effect  it. 

Notice  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  certain  questions  which 
used  to  be  discussed  so  earnestly  :  "  Is  war  ever  justifiable  ?" 
"Is  capital  punishment  justifiable  ?"  To  be  sure  such  a  state 
of  feeling  and  passion  is  not  favorable  to  a  fair  decision  at 
present,  but  when  these  have  subsided,  who  can  doubt  what 
the  effect  will  be  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  in  regard 
to  such  questions. 

Observe,  also,  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  religious 
faith  of  the  nation,  and  see  how  much  it  has  done  to  make  us 
understand  the  Bible,  and  comprehend  its  true  scope  and 
spirit.  The  imprecatory  psalms,  which  used  to  trouble  so 
many  good  people,  are  seen  to  express  only  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  a  righteous  soul  at  the  enemies  of  righteousness  and  of 
God.  God's  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  has  been  a  great 
mystery  with  some,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  either  human 
responsibility,  or  divine  justice  :  but  when  we  have  seen 
him  do  it  so  often,  during  the  last  four  years,  and  in  such 
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perfect  accordance  with  freedom  and  righteousness,  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  reproach  to  the  Bible,  are  swept  away. 

We  have  certainly  been  improved  in  these  respects.  We 
are  personally  conscious  of  it.  And  we  must  believe  that  the 
nation  has  more  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  righteous  govern- 
ment ;  a  profounder  reverence  for  his  word,  and  all  its  teach- 
ings ;  and  a  greater  admiration  of  Christianity  and  its  spirit, 
wherever  seen,  than  formerly.  We  must  think,  that  we  shall 
henceforth  be  more  modest,  as  a  people,  not  quite  so  positive 
in  all  our  opinions,  nor  so  self-confident,  and  conceited.  Surely 
it  will  make  us  a  more  reverential  and  devout  nation.  We 
shall  pay  more  respect  to  God's  law,  and  be  more  sure  that 
he  will  punish  sin,  however  great  the  sinner,  or  long  delayed 
the  punishment.  With  God  for  our  teacher,  and  under  such, 
rigid  discipline,  we  have  learned  much,  and  learned  fast,  and 
it  will  be  sad  indeed  if  we  are  not  improved  by  it.  And  if  it 
has  this  effect,  we  may  well  be  thankful,  even  though  this 
blessing  is  not  so  agreeable  as  some  others. 

"  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults."  "  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness."  "  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  For 
thou  art  holy.  For  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee,  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest." 

5.  We  should  be  thankful,  also,  that  the  war  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  mutual  respect  and  esteem  among  the 
different  classes  of  our  citizens. 

When  a  common  danger  brings  people  together,  and  they 
help  one  another,  they  soon  become  acquainted,  and  feel  a  re- 
spect for  each  other,  if  not  a  peculiar  regard,  ever  after. 
Even  old  alienations  are  forgotten  in  the  peril  of  the  hour, 
and  each  is  surprised  to  find  how  much  more  there  is  in  his 
neighbor  that  he  likes  than  he  had  supposed.  When  it  was 
a  question  of  life  and  death  with  the  nation,  no  man  stopped 
to  inquire  whether  the  one  who  stood  next  him  in  the  ranks 
was  of  this  political  party  or  that,  whether  he  belonged  to  his 
own  religious  denomination,  or  some  other.  Whatever  preju- 
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dices  white  soldiers  may  have  had  against  black  troops,  it  did 
not  take  them  long  to  find  out  that  a  negro  would  stop  a  ball 
as  effectually  as  a  white  man,  and  this  was  no  objection  to  his 
standing,  if  ordered  there,  in  the  front  rank.     What  a  noble 
sight  it  has  been  to  see  men  of  all  political  parties,  and  prin- 
ciples,  and  connections,  and  prejudices,   and  some  of  these 
prejudices  of  historic  date  and  power  : — democrats  and  repub- 
licans, conservatives  and  radicals,  pro-slavery  men  and  aboli- 
tionists : — all   standing   together   as    patriots,    and   cordially 
supporting  one  another  in  the  defence  of  the  government. 
How  pleasant  to  see  all  religious  denominations  and  sects, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ists,  Baptists  and  Methodists,   Presbyterian  and   Unitarian, 
taking  up  collections  for  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis- 
sions, and  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  freedmen,  or  sending 
their  chaplains  to  meet,  and  fraternize,  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
field  of  death.     How  nobly  the  poor  have  given  themselves, 
and  their  dearest  friends,  to  their  country's  service,  while  the 
rich  have  given  unstintedty  of  their  wealth  to  help  them  into 
the  field,  or  to  make  them  comfortable  after  they   arrived 
there,  or  to  support  their  families  during  their  absence.    And 
how  much  more  of  mutual  respect  and  affection  exists  between 
them  than  ever  before.     Indeed,  what  a  regard  we  all  feel  for 
the  humblest  and  the  most  uneducated,  and  even  for  the  im- 
moral soldier,  who  has  risked  his  life,  or  lost  a  limb  in  our 
behalf,  and  whatever  may  be  in  other  respects,  his  faults  or 
his  defects,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  him  with  profound 
respect,  for  such  valor  and  self-sacrifice.     I  know  not  how 
others  feel,  but  for  myself,  nothing  makes  me  so  ashamed  of 
my  professed  Christian  benevolence,   and  courage,  and  self- 
denial,  and  those  of  my  brethren,  as  to  see  some  irreligious 
family  sending  forth  a  father  or  a  son  to  the  war,  and  these 
rough,  profane  men,  cheerfully  risking  dangers  and  enduring 
hardships,  and  suffering  wounds  for  our  sake,  which  I  greatly 
fear  we  should  hardly  be  willing  to  suffer,  certainly  not  with 
any  more  cheerfulness,  for  others.     Those  humble  mothers  all 
over  the  North,  who  have  let  their  boys  go  to  the  war,  be- 
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cause  some  one  must  go,  and  have  received  them  back, 
wretched  skeletons  from  Andersonville,  or  have  heard  that 
they  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  lie  buried  in  un- 
distinguished graves,  but  still  do  not  regret  that  they  gave 
them,  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  to  their  country 
and  to  God  : — how  such  women,  of  whom  there  are  multitudes, 
put  to  shame  the  beauty,  and  fashion,  and  culture,  and  virtues 
of  so  many  of  their  sisters.  Such  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
and  so  much  of  the  very  spirit  of  martyrdom,  must  command 
our  profoundest  respect,  wherever  seen,  and  we  can  never 
cease  to  esteem  those  who  have  exhibited  such  noble  qualities 
in  our  behalf. 

This  furnace,  into  which  we  have  all  been  cast  together,  has 
so  melted  down  distinctions  and  prejudices,  and  bitternesses, 
and  nationalities,  that  we  are  all  fused  into  one  mass,  as  we 
never  were  before,  and  nothing  has  ever  occurred  like  it  to 
promote  the  unity  of  the  nation,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  Northern 
States  are  concerned.  Mere  external  pressure,  if  only  great 
enough,  will  effect  a  union,  but  such  furnace  heat,  nothing 
can  withstand.  In  God's  hand,  by  divine  power,  we  have 
become  one. 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying  '  Moreover 
thou  son  of  man,  take  thee  one  stick  and  write  upon  it,  'For 
Judah  and  for  the  Children  of  Israel,  his  companions.'  Then 
take  another  stick  and  write  upon  it,  'For  Joseph,  the  stick  of 
Ephraim,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel,  his  companions,'  and 
join  them  one  to  another  into  one  stick,  and  they  shall  become 
one  in  thy  hand.'  " 

6.  We  may  well  be  thankful  also  for  freedom,  as  the  result 
of  this  war. 

That  element  of  evil  which  had  been  incorporated  into  our 
society  from  the  first,  and  which  was  sure  to  ruin  us,  has 
been  removed.  That  evil  spirit,  which  so  tore  us,  and  foamed 
and  gnashed  with  its  teeth,  and  which  must  be  cast  out,  even 
though  it  "  rend  us  sore,"  and  leave  us  "  as  one  dead,"  has 
been  cast  out.  Our  statesmen  feared  it.  Our  Christian 
people  wept  and  prayed  over   it.     And  so  it  had  been  for 
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generations.  But  we  see  the  end  of  it.  The  shame — the 
curse  is  removed.  There  is  not  a  slave  in  this  land,  and  there 
never  will  be  another.  Those  four  millions  may  multiply  as 
they  will,  but  not  another  of  them  shall  wear  a  chain.  Our 
States  may  be  multiplied,  and  our  population  may  crowd 
our  whole  territory  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulfs,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  but  there  shall  not  be  one  slave  cabin  over  all 
this  broad  area,  or  one  lordly  master's  mansion.  God  has 
spoken,  "  Let  my  people  go,"  and  though  he  had  to  lead 
them  through  a  redder  sea  than  that  of  old,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  another  Moses,  they  have  all  gone  over,  and  "  not  a 
hoof  left  behind ;"  though  he  was  obliged  to  harden  another 
Pharaoh's  heart,  and  smite  him  with  judicial  blindness,  to 
array  himself  against  the  divine  judgments  for  his  destruction. 
He  has  done  it,  and  their  deliverance  is  effected.  The  year 
of  jubilee  has  come,  and  the  bells  which  ring  it  out,  "proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

It  is  a  glad  day ;  a  fit  day  for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
Almighty  God.  Four  million  of  freemen  have  been  added  at 
once  to  our  population.  Whereas  they  were  chattels,  and 
things,  now  they  are  men,  with  all  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
men.  They  are  henceforth  to  be  recognized  as  made  in  the 
same  divine  image,  and  redeemed  by  the  same  Savior,  and 
destined  to  the  same  immortality,  as  others.  They  are  lifted 
from  the  degradation  of  bondmen,  up  to  the  high  plain  of 
manhood,  and  political  rights,  and  Christian  brotherhood.  It 
is  as  if  God  had  created  these  millions,  and  this  dusky  nation 
had  sprung  into  existence  in  a  day.  And  among  all  in  this 
land,  who  bow  before  him,  and  lift  up  their  hands  to  praise 
him  to-day,  there  is  not  a  single  hand  that  wears  a  chain,  nor 
a  foot  that  in  kneeling  clanks  a  fetter.  And  another  fettered 
limb  shall  never  tread  this  soil.  This  land  is  henceforth  con- 
secrated to  freedom.  As  England  justly  boasts  that  no  slave 
can  breathe  her  air,  so  no  bondman  can  ever  tread  our  soil 
again.  This  continent,  broad  as  it  is,  seems  henceforth  made 
over  to  liberty.     Even  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  Ee- 
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publics  must  eventually,  if  they  continue  republics,  yield  to 
the  influence  of  freedom  here,  and  abolish  every  remnant  of 
slavery. 

We  cannot  realize,  in  these  respects,  what  an  event  has 
taken  place  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  When  this  war  shall 
have  become  history,  and  history  shall  teach,  with  solemn 
impressiveness,  its  great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  warning,  this 
result  will,  without  doubt,  be  deemed  the  most  important,  and 
nations  shall  be  taught  to  see  in  it  the  crime  of  oppression, 
and  the  fearfulness  with  which  God  punishes  it.  The  remov- 
al of  it  is  his  work,  and  to  him  be  the  glory.  "  It  is  the 
Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes."  "  Thou  in  thy 
mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people  which  thou  hast  redeemed ; 
thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habita- 
tion. The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid  ;  sorrow  shall  take 
hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina.  Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling, 
shall  take  hold  upon  them ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall 
melt  away. — Thou  shall  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the 
mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which 
thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in ;  in  the  sanctuary,  O 
Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established.  The  Lord  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever." 

7.  We  may  also  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  the  national 
growth  and  development  which  this  war  promises  to  bring  to 
us. 

Every  State  is  to  be  opened  to  emigration,  and  it  will  flow 
in,  and  settle  portions  of  the  country  that  were  never  inviting 
before.  And  there  is  to  be  a  degree  of  free  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  States, 
such  as  we  have  not  known.  "  The  citizens  of  each  State," 
shall  now  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  enjoy  "  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,"  and  travel 
unmolested,  and  carry  with  them  their  convictions,  and  ex- 
press them  too,  and  settle  where  they  please,  and  establish 
their  churches,  and  the  institutions  that  they  deem  valuable, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  society.     And  if  the  South 
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has  any  ideas,  or  any  religion  that  is  superior  to  what  we 
have,  it  can  be  imported  here  and  safely  planted : — and  if  we 
have  any  that  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  carry  South, 
and  cultivate  there,  they  may  do  so.  These  will  be  new 
times: — when  intercourse  shall  be  free,  and  speech  shall  be 
free,  and  the  press  shall  be  free,  and  the  pulpit  shall  be  free, 
South  as  well  as  North; — and  the  results  of  this  alone,  will  go 
far  to  compensate  for  the  calamities  of  the  war.  Why,  the 
introduction  of  free  labor  through  all  those  regions,  exhausted 
by  the  thriftless  labor  of  unpaid  and  reluctant  bondmen  : — 
this  of  itself  opens  a  new  era  of  prosperity  to  the  South,  and 
shall  make  all  that  region  smile  with  abundance  and  pros- 
perity. 

Every  field  of  enterprise  is  to  be  opened  to  new  occupants  ; 
every  element  of  wealth  and  prosperity  is  to  be  turned  to  new 
account ;  all  the  resources  of  this  vast  and  well  stored  conti- 
nent are  to  be  developed  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  with 
God's  blessing,  we  may  look  for  growth  and  development 
such  as  we  have  scarcely  dreamed  of.  When  the  Pacific 
Railroad  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  all  those  mineral 
treasures  shall  begin  to  be  developed : — when  California  is  con- 
nected by  easy  and  frequent  steam-communication  with  China 
and  Japan,  and  over  this  highway  of  nations  the  travel  of 
Europe  shall  be  poured : — and  when  some  inland  city  like 
St.  Louis  shall  be  another  Damascus,  the  center  of  agricul- 
tural fertility,  and  the  gateway  through  which  crowd  the  car- 
avans of  travel  and  of  traffic,  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident, 
and  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient : — when  Boston,  and 
New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans 
shall  each  sit  like  a  queen  by  the  sea,  and  each  have  a  larger 
fleet  of  ocean  steamers  than  Tyre  ever  had  of  fishing-boats : — 
when  schools  shall  have  been  provided  for  all  the  youth  of 
this  nation,  and  none,  of  any  class  or  color,  shall  be  denied 
access  to  all  the  benefits  of  knowledge  : — when  churches,  with 
their  heaven-pointing  spires,  shall  crown  each  city  with  grace, 
and  peer  out  above  each  shady  village,  and  form  a  land-mark 
in  each  distant  landscape,  and  in  them  all  God  shall  be  wor- 
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shiped,  and  his  law  taught : — and  when  over  all  this  free,  and 
intelligent,  and  prosperous,  and  Christian  population  our  flag 
shall  float  in  peace,  with  new  beauty  in  its  folds,  and  new 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  its  glory : — then  shall  be  seen 
more  fully  than  they  can  be  now,  the  results  of  this  war,  and 
the  cause  we  have  for  thanksgiving  at  its  happy  termination. 

8.  We  must  also  be  thankful  for  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
influence  of  this  war  upon  the  liberties  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

There  has  not  been  an  oppressed  people,  or  class  of  people 
on  the  globe,  that  has  not  watched  our  struggle  with  hope. 
And  there  has  not  been  a  despot,  or  a  despotic  class,  that  has 
not  feared  our  success.  As  showing  that  men  can  govern 
themselves,  and  do  it  wisely  and  well,  and  that  republics  are 
strong  in  an  emergency,  just  where  they  were  supposed  the 
weakest ;  strong  in  the  convictions,  and  enthusiasm,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people ; 
this  war  has  filled  the  world  with  profound  respect  for  free 
governments,  and  will  lead  to  the  earnest  adoption  of  such 
institutions. 

The  cause  of  reform  in  England,  and  of  constitutional  safe- 
guards for  the  people,  in  all  Europe,  has  received  a  mighty 
impulse  from  our  success. 

The  cause  of  Protestantism  has  likewise  been  promoted. 
Free  churches,  self-supporting  and  disconnected  with  the  State, 
have  been  shown  capable  of  providing  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  Bible,  the  open  and  uninterpreted 
Bible,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  individual,  and  will  make  them  wiser  and  better,  than 
though  interpreted  by  the  Church,  and  fettered  by  priestly 
authority.  Puritan  theology,  and  Puritan  forms  of  church 
government,  as  having  shown  what  men  they  make  and  what 
a  state  of  society  they  produce,  are  likely  to  find  new  favor, 
and  bless  new  lands.  At  any  rate,  Protestantism,  wherever 
the  English  language,  and  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  religion  can 
reach, — and  where  do  they  not  penetrate  in  these  days  ?— ris 
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almost  sure  to  spread  and  prosper,  and  diffuse  over  desert 
lands  the  fertility  and  fragrance  of  Christian  society. 

And  now,  unto  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  God  of  our 
salvation,  the  God  who  led  his  people  of  old  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage  and  established  them  in  the  Promised  Land : — 
the  God  who  delivered  David  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bear 
and  the  lion,  and  his  people  so  often  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors: — the  God  who  led  our  fathers  hither,  and  pro- 
tected them  from  the  savage  and  from  foreign  foes,  and  car- 
ried them  successfully  through  their  struggle  for  independence, 
and  guided  them  in  all  the  perplexities  that  attended  the 
formation  of  our  government : — the  God  who  has  led  us 
safely  through  these  last  years  of  revolution  and  war,  and 
brought  us  out  of  the  conflict  safe,  and  strong  for  new  achieve- 
ments : — to  him  who  inspired  us  with  such  patriotism,  and 
unity,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  hath  given  to  the  right,  and  to 
freedom,  the  victory  : — unto  him  we  lift  up  our  hands  in 
thanksgiving  to-day,  and  praise  him  with  a  depth  of  sincerity 
and  joy  that  we  can  never  express. 

"  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad." 

"  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation." 

"  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  and  his 
greatness  is  unsearchable.  One  generation  shall  praise  thy 
works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  his  mighty  acts.  I  will 
speak  of  thy  glorious  honor,  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy 
wondrous  works.  And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy 
terrible  acts,  and  I  will  declare  thy  greatness.  They  shall 
abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall 
sing  of  thy  righteousness." 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord." 
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